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The poetry which reflects the diverse reactions of
poets to this situation is no creature of sudden
emergence. Twentieth-century technique and
poetic ideas can be appreciated fully only by
reference to late-Victorian poetry. To sketch this
background must therefore be our first concern.

Against the limited optimism of the earlier
Victorians we may set the pessimism of James
Thomson, Thomas Hardy, and A. E. Housman.
One of Bradlaugh's militant atheists, Thomson was
no mere poet of gloom; Sunday at Hampstead and
Sunday up the River treated Cockney love with
boisterous sympathy ; he anticipated Mr Kipling
in bringing into poetry the urban lower classes and
their colloquialisms. To mingle the ordinary with
fantasy was frequently his aim ; he succeeded in
this, however, only in The City of Dreadful Night
.(1874). Here his revolt against the pain of life
'transmutes actual London existence into a limbo
of despair. Common sights, lamplit streets, street
orators, the river, are etherialised by this inverted
Shelley into symbols of spiritual solitude in a
godless'universe. Thomson came to see the external
world as a dreamlike projection of his own nihilism.
Certain of his moods were paralleled in Thomas
Hardy, whose dramatic lyrics and narratives carried
on into the twentieth century the mid-Victorian
sceptical humanitarianism.

/Denying Christianity and immortality, Hardy
contemplated the sum of human suffering, speculat-
ing bitterly as to the nature of its Maker in such
poems as Natures Questioning, By the EartKs Corpse,